THE MAN I KNEW

Douglas received a third very annoying letter from
General Nivelle. In this one the latter stated that he wanted
to deal through the liaison officer direct with the Chief of
the Imperial General Staff in London. In other words,
Douglas would not come into the picture at all but would
be obliged to act on Nivelle's instructions or commands com-
municated to him from London through a third person.

On the nth of March, therefore, Douglas arrived in
London and took the first available opportunity of seeing
Sir William Robertson. Everybody seemed very upset over
what had occurred, and the King sent a message to Douglas
by telephone asking him to come and see him. Lord Derby
was very kind and sympathetic too. He considered that
Douglas had been treated disgracefully, but asked him not
to resign his command. Douglas told him that if the Govern-
ment was not satisfied with him as commander-in-chief
and wanted to get rid of him he was perfectly prepared to
go as soon as a suitable person had been selected to succeed
him. If he were going to be relieved of his command, how-
ever, he hoped there would not be any argument about it.
The last thing he wanted was to be the central figure of a
political upheaval.

Months afterwards, when the enquiry into Nivelle's
operations was in progress, the president of the court stated
that the letters written by Nivelle to Douglas and his staff
were not sufficiently courteous, whereupon Nivelle wrote
and asked Douglas to contradict the statement.

With the help of Sir William Robertson, Douglas pre-
pared a statement setting out his views on the whole situa-
tion and sent it to the War Cabinet He was quite prepared
to accept Sir Henry Wilson for his liaison officer. Douglas's
statement was fully discussed by the Cabinet and finally
accepted by them, and Mr. Lloyd George then submitted it
to General Nivelle, and after making one or two slight
amendments he too gave his approval.
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